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one is the remark of William Morris 
freighted with truth: "Art is the ex- 
pression by man of his pleasure in labor." 
Mr. Sargent of the University of 
Chicago- took for his subject "Drawing 
is an essential part of general education, " 
and developed it according to the follow- 
ing plan: 

1 Drawing is a language. 

2 A language is more than a means 
of making thought known ; it is a means 
of developing and shaping thought, as 
well as an instrument for expressing it. 

3 Drawing differs from verbal lan- 
guage in some essential points. It ex- 
presses thought by means of a vocabulary 
quite different from that which verbal 
language uses. Consequently it shapes 
and develops thought in ways correspond- 
ingly different. It makes possible an- 
other approach to many subjects and 
gives another point of view, and added 
experience. 

4 The kind of thinking and exper- 
ience which drawing develops is of signi- 
ficant value, whatever one's occupation 
may be. It makes its own special con- 
tribution to the study of science, history, 
geography, and other subjects. 

5 Drawing is the language of form 
and therefore is particularly the lan- 
guage of constructive work, and provides 
the means of working out problems of 
construction before they are undertaken 
in actual material. 

6 A knowledge of drawing provides 
also an introduction to a wide range of 
the fine arts, in the same way that lan- 
guage provides an introduction to litera- 
ture. 

7 The value of drawing as an aid to 
thinking is no more dependent upon the 



possession of special artistic talent, than 
is the value of language or arithmetic 
upon the possession of special literary or 
mathematical talent. 

8 Where special talent in drawing 
does appear it should be discovered, and 
its particular tendency, whether towards 
use in constructive work or industrial 
design or the so-called fine arts, should 
be cultivated as a social asset. 

COMING EXHIBITIONS 

APRIL exhibitions were reported in 
last month's Bulletin: Paint- 
ings by Gari Melchers, Robert 
Henri, Boris Anisfeld, and a group of 
Canadian painters; American etchings 
and block prints under the management 
of the Chicago Society of Etchers. This 
group of exhibitions will be open from 
April 4 to May i, inclusive. 

On April 15 the Thirty-second 
Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibi- 
tion, under the direction of the Chicago 
Architectural Club, the Illinois Society 
of Architects, the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, and the 
Art Institute, will open with a reception. 
The exhibits will be shown in galleries 
25, 26, 27, and 29. On account of the 
war and the embargo on all non-essential 
building, the architects have less work to 
show than usual; but the committee 
hopes to secure drawings and plans of 
all the best work executed by repre- 
sentative American architects within the 
last five years, whether it has been ex- 
hibited before or not. Building is al- 
ready being resumed, there is a growing 
desire in many parts of the country to 
put "city beautiful" plans into actual 
operation, an absorbing interest in war 
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memorials is countrywide — and exhibi- 
tions at this time should prove particu- 
larly stimulating to architect and layman 
alike. 

For four days in May — May 6 to 9 — 
the Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association will hold an ex- 
hibition in the Art Institute, in conjunc- 
tion with its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing. This organization, with a member- 
ship of one thousand, drawn from about 
twenty states, chiefly middle western, is 
striving to establish high standards in art 
and industrial education. Its members 
comprise supervisors and teachers of art, 
manual training, and household arts, 
principals and superintendents of schools, 
and other representatives of education 
departments in both public and private 
schools. Ira S. Griffith, Dean of Man- 
ual Arts in the University of Missouri, 
is president of the association. The gen- 
eral topic for discussion at the convention 
this year is "New ideals and reconstruc- 
tion in art and industrial education" — 
a subject of momentous and widespread 
interest at this time. The chairman of 
the Program Committee is William T. 
Bawden, Specialist in Industrial Educa- 
tion in the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, D. C. Round table dis- 
cussions will be devoted to topics of in- 
terest to special groups of teachers. In 
the Institute galleries will be shown 
students' work from all grades of the 
public schools, including Normal, and 
from various technical schools and 
colleges in the membership of the 
association. Chicago's contribution will 
naturally be extensive, and exhibits will 
be invited from twenty-one cities and 
institutions outside of Chicago. It is 
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planned to show the out-of-town work 
in second floor galleries in the east wing, 
the Chicago exhibits in Gunsaulus Hall, 
Blackstone Hall, and the Print Room. 

An exhibition recently scheduled and 
not announced hitherto is that of prints 
by the Print Makers of Los Angeles, 
which will occupy the Print Room dur- 
ing the period May 9-30. For the com- 
plete calendar of exhibitions see page 63. 

DOLLS AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS 

OF special delectation to children 
and of more than usual interest 
to grown-ups is the display of 
dolls and children's books of olden days 
in the first gallery of Gunsaulus Hall. 
The books lent by Mrs. Emma B. 
Hodge form a unique collection of 
story books, "pious reflections," books of 
study, rhymes, song books — books of 
every description, dating from An 
Almanack of i6gi down to Walter 
Crane's Floiuers from Shakespeare's 
Garden, published in 1906. All of the 
books are illustrated, many having en- 
gravings in color to enliven the text. 

Strange as it may seem, the doll as 
a child's necessity has played an import- 
ant part from aboriginal times down to 
the present. History whether pictorial 
or written plainly depicts or mentions 
these toys, so that scholars accept them 
as data of importance concerning cus- 
toms and raiment of the past. The 
present collection in no way attempts to 
show a consecutive history, and yet an 
interesting variety of specimens — made 
of clay, cloth, metal, wood, wax, seed 
pods, fruit, papier-mache, composition, 
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